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A few years ago, Enzo Charter School (all school names in this brief are pseudonyms) was facing 
hard times. Teachers left the school in droves: some involuntarily dismissed, others unwilling 
to take the gamble they might be a capricious administrator’s next target. Teachers sought 
to protect themselves by organizing a union, and found recognition with a noneducator labor 
organization. The subsequent contract formalized for the first time a system for evaluation 
and dismissal. Both teachers and administrators agreed that the effort helped to stabilize the 
school, increasing teacher retention and strengthening relationships between parties. As one 
teacher said, “The collective bargaining [agreement] allowed the focus to go back on the mission 
statement and the kids, as opposed to literally just surviving day by day in your classroom.” 


The school’s story stood in contrast to Hornung Charter School, where several years ago 
problems were piling up. Teachers were underpaid and overworked and administrators 
just weren't listening. Fed up, teachers turned to the local teachers union to address their 
grievances. Unionization secured some wins for teachers, including pay increases. But 
administrators worried whether the effort would be their death knell, citing escalating salary 
costs, new constraints on a teacher coaching model, and decision-making via “committee.” As 
one administrator confessed, “Unions are supposed to create standardization, charters exist to 
create really different environments for kids.” In this leader’s mind, the two are fundamentally 
incompatible. 


These schools’ stories, drawn from interviews with teachers and administrators a few years 
after teachers at each school unionized, point to both the potential promises and pitfalls of 
charter school unionization. Will unionization undermine central tenets of charter schooling— 
flexibility, leader autonomy, distinct organizational cultures—by hamstringing administrators 
with new rules and hampering their efforts to serve students effectively? Or can unionization 
strengthen organizational cultures, lay a foundation for effective educator collaboration, and 
stabilize working conditions, thereby setting a stronger foundation for future results? 


Three decades ago, before the first charter school legislation was enacted, proponents of 
increased public school choice and autonomy argued that teachers unions tended to “wage a 
war of formalization against principals,” curtailing their ability to instill coherent organizational 
cultures, assemble teams of educators committed to their schools’ missions, and remove teachers 
who did not fit into their organizations.' More recent findings from studies of traditional school 
districts point to some provisions in collective bargaining agreements that can hinder efforts 
to improve student outcomes.? But unionization efforts in charter schools are not destined to 
replicate these collective bargaining practices.* 
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Charter school teachers who choose to unionize hope that unionization efforts could help 
address instability and thus improve their effectiveness,* but mixed results from two studies of 
unionized charter schools in California failed to provide definitive evidence on the matter.° In 
this study, we set out to understand how unionization may or may not shape practices central to 
charter schools’ ability to serve students. Our study, an exploratory one, includes 29 interviews 
across eight schools that unionized four to six years ago. We did not rigorously track the impact 
of unionization on student outcomes. Instead, we chose to get inside the “black box” of schools 
to understand how unionization influenced educator practices and organizational dynamics 
(see inset, “Inside Charter School Unionization”). Our results point to areas of concern, optimism, 


and future research. 


Unionization may help codify systems for teacher development but it could also undermine 
efforts to advance teacher effectiveness. Some teachers and administrators cited 
improvements in how schools developed and retained teachers following unionization. 
But others reported that unionization had made it more difficult to provide teachers 
meaningful feedback on their craft or dismiss ineffective teachers. Understanding when 
and how unionization impacts the ways in which charter schools manage teacher talent 


should be a priority for researchers in the years to come. 


Unionization may help to address pay inequities between districts and charter 
schools, but at the risk of financial sustainability. Nearly every teacher we talked 

with cited salary gaps between charter schools and school districts as a motivation to 
unionize. Newly negotiated collective bargaining agreements often resulted in salary 
increases and improved transparency around pay raises. But these wins came at a 
cost as new salary schedules put pressure on administrators to address escalating 
expenditures without new sources of revenue. If continued, these costs could 
generate important long-term challenges for charter schools that undermine their 
ability to effectively serve students. 


How unionization plays out may hinge on teachers’ choice of bargaining partner 
and the priorities they pursue in collective bargaining. We observed important 
differences in how teachers and unions approached collective bargaining in 

charter schools. According to both teachers and administrators, in some cases 
teachers unions would seek to impose policies upon charter schools that mirrored 
policies in local school districts—and which charter school administrators viewed 

as undermining their ability to serve students well. In other cases, however, unions 
sought instead to tailor their approach based on the unique needs of the school and 
its teachers. The differences may have important implications for how unionization 
efforts shape charter schools and the students they serve. 


The stories of unionization we heard add nuance to the debate over whether unionization 
helps or harms public school students. Contrary to unionization’s biggest detractors, we 
heard from teachers and administrators who felt unionization helped catalyze school 
improvement efforts that ultimately bore fruit for students. The introduction of a new 
collective bargaining agreement tends to formalize and codify rules and procedures that 
were previously informal and unwritten. But whether that process generates benefits 

for students hinges upon the specifics—including which union is bargaining and what 
priorities get etched into stone via collective bargaining agreements. If students’ learning 
needs aren’t at the center of negotiations over these new agreements, unionization is 
unlikely to generate the better outcomes for students its proponents hope for. 
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Inside Charter School Unionization 


We set out to understand the impacts of unionization on practices inside charter schools, 
focusing on the experiences of educators and administrators involved in the years following 
unionization. Unionization is a fraught topic for affected parties and requires delicacy and 
doggedness in recruiting research subjects. We focused on recruiting teachers and school 
leaders who were part of the school’s staff during the original organizing effort and had 
remained on staff for several years after. In order to reduce professional risks for participants, 
we reached out to teachers and administrators directly, rather than seeking buy-in from school 
sites or unions. 


To identify prospective participants, we turned to the list of unionized charter schools maintained 
by the National Alliance for Public Charter Schools (NAPCS). We narrowed our search to 
schools that unionized between 2014 and 2016 to focus on schools with enough experience 
with collective bargaining that teachers and administrators could speak to its effects. We also 
excluded schools that are required under state law to join existing collective bargaining units or 
create new ones.® We identified 45 charter schools that unionized within our focal time frame. 
Of these, 10 did not have working websites, five no longer served students, and two schools 
indicated that a unionization vote never resulted in a collective bargaining agreement. We 
sought to recruit participants from the remaining 28 schools but were turned down or unable 
to locate contact information for teachers or administrators at 20 of the schools. 


In total, we made contact with teachers and administrators at eight schools reflecting the 
diversity of the charter sector (see table 1). This includes: 


¢ Two West Coast schools, four Midwestern schools and two East Coast schools. 
e Three suburban schools and five urban schools. 


* Three NEA-affiliated schools, three AFT-affiliated schools, one AFT/NEA merge-affiliate 
and one school represented by a union outside the field of education.’ 


e« Seven of the schools in our sample are freestanding charter schools and one school sits 
under a charter management organization’s umbrella. 


Across eight schools we conducted 29 semistructured interviews focused on motives for 
unionization and unionization’s effects on key practices, including teacher recruitment, 
compensation decisions, class sizes, teacher evaluation, grievances and layoffs, length of 
school days, transfer and vacancy policies, school funding/budget, curriculum adoption, staff 
relationships, leadership and governance (see protocol in appendix A). All interviews were 
recorded and transcribed. Two researchers analyzed the data for patterns related to these 
effects. 
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Table 1. School Information and Interviews Conducted by Role Type 


Code Name Region Grades # of Students % Low Income Nonwhite Teachers Board Member Admin Total 

Hornung Midwest 9-12 201-400 92% 99% 1 0 2 3 
Osprey Midwest K-8 1000+ 83% 100% 6 1 0 7 
Nexus West Coast 9-12 201-400 68% 100% 2 0 2 4 
Griffon Midwest K-8 1-200 82% 83% 4 0 1 5 
Aon East Coast 6-8 1-200 25% 81% 1 0 0 1 
Enzo East Coast 6-12 800-1000 7% 32% 4 1 2 it 
Sunshine Midwest K-8 201-400 99% 99% 1 0 0 1 
O'Sullivan West Coast 6-12 400-600 25% 69% 0 0 1 1 


Source: Enrollments drawn from National Center for Education Statistics, 2019. 
Note; All school names are pseudonyms. 


Our small, exploratory, sample does not include any schools located in the South, where 
unionization, and charter unionization, are less common.® Every story of unionization we heard 
in part reflects the unique conditions the school faced prior to unionization, the people who 
negotiated the collective bargaining agreement, and those who worked to operationalize it in the 
school. While we deliberately sought to capture both administrator and teacher perspectives, 
it is possible that our interviews do not capture the full range of perspectives on unionization 
within any given school. 


Unionization may help codify systems for teacher development but it 
could also undermine efforts to advance teacher effectivness 


High-quality charter schools are known for their sharp focus on teacher talent as a means to 
improve student outcomes, including high expectations, intensive coaching, and professional 
development.’ How unionization shapes these practices is central to understanding its impact 
on students. 


Our interviews with teachers and administrators suggest that unionization can bring greater 
focus and transparency to how schools develop and retain teachers—especially in schools that 
lack any formal systems for managing teacher talent. But unionization can also put up new 
barriers that make it more difficult for administrators to offer feedback or dismiss ineffective 
teachers. In two cases, these tensions played out alongside leadership changes. Leader 
turnover could explain a gulf between teachers and administrators but also further complicate 
the relationship-building needed for effective coaching. 


Most of the charter school administrators we spoke with articulated specific concerns about 
how unionization impacted their ability to develop and retain effective teachers. Several noted 
that collective bargaining agreements placed strict, detailed limits on contact between teachers 
and administrators, which thwarted their tried and true coaching and evaluation models. 


According to one administrator, teacher coaching changes in a unionized context in part 
because collective bargaining agreements restrict the ways administrators can give feedback, 
and “doesn’t leave room for a lot of great coaching strategies because coaching is one part 
accountability, one part support. And you can’t do the accountability side of that.” Another 
leader worried that the collective bargaining agreement undermined her ability to support 
teachers effectively, limiting administrators to one round of coaching per week. According to 
this administrator, the prescriptive details of the contract “limit the flexibility that school has 
really required to function well.” 
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The impact of collective bargaining on teacher feedback varied, though. Teachers from two 
different schools noted that their schools’ collective bargaining agreements actually codified 
a teacher evaluation system for the first time and increased the number of observations 
administrators conducted. As one teacher noted, “I think this is probably the first year that 
[administrators] are really following to the letter the evaluation process. But that has been 
really positive, because teachers are getting a lot more observation and feedback and a lot 
more professional development because they’re sort of holding the admin to that evaluation 
process. So that’s really good.” Teachers at another school praised newfound collaboration 
around teacher evaluation. As one noted, “We can collaborate with [administrators] so that 
there’s some documentation of what is expected on both ends in terms of evaluations.” 


In some cases, collective bargaining agreements butted up against larger divides between 
charter school administrators and teachers. At Enzo, teachers described having turnover with 
three school leaders in a short time, which helped contribute to a “toxic” culture or a sense that 
the charter school had lost its way. A former teacher turned school administrator said, “The 
administration was always viewed with a lot of skepticism if they came into your classroom.... 
People felt like if you could be doing everything right in the classroom, but if you said the wrong 
thing at a meeting ... then your job could be on the line.” 


Teachers and administrators agreed that unionization brought an extended, step-by-step 
process for dismissing teachers but disagreed on its consequences. For administration, the 
new process acted as a barrier to their ability to keep ineffective teachers out of the classroom. 
The leader of Hornung noted, “The biggest part about the contract that bothers me is how long 
it takes an effective leader to move a person out of the classroom if they are not what’s best 
for students.” Or as an administrator at Osprey Charter School reported, “It feels like all these 
extra steps to take when we are running an organization where we have good human resource 
practices.” 


Another administrator at Nexus Charter School cited the importance of retaining administrators’ 
flexibility to control staffing and make needed adjustments. As they said, “Management rights 
were a big deal for us simply because our school needs to adapt to the students’ need [in] any 
given year.” 


But some teachers cited the collective bargaining agreement as bringing order to an otherwise 
chaotic process that left little room for professional growth. One teacher explained, “[Before] 
the evaluation system was in shambles, so [now] we actually have a clause in the contract that 
says something like, ‘If you’re not evaluated by April, it means you’re hired back for the next 
year, because maybe the admin is so disorganized they forget to evaluate a bunch of teachers.” 


A teacher from another campus shared a similar perspective. After unionization, they said, 
their school did not adopt a tenure policy for teachers, but it did establish clear standards and 
a process for determining whether a teacher fell short. “There has to be documentation, there 
has to be intervention, there has to be meetings, and there has to be an opportunity to improve. 
All that stuff has happened because of the union.” 


Some teachers we spoke with believed prescriptive performance review processes offer 
clear opportunities for growth. As one said, “There is a process now where if you get a bad 
performance review, there are steps. And | think there’s a one- or two-step process that you 
have to go through to kind of prove that you’re doing better and to show that you’re developing 
and that we’re sort of committed to helping teachers improve their craft.” 


Several teachers we spoke with emphasized that transparent evaluation processes are not 
intended to delay the removal of ineffective educators. One explained, “We are not interested 
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in protecting lousy teachers. We are committed to having high-quality teachers and people 
doing their jobs. We are not interested in protecting the mediocre. If people are mediocre, then 
get them training, fix it. If they can’t, move on.” 


Some administrators and teachers seemed to thread the needle, leveraging collective bargaining 
to create transparent systems for development and evaluation while not hindering efforts to 
advance teacher effectiveness. As the administrator at O’Sullivan Charter School indicated, 
“We were very serious about evaluation and teacher quality and it was like, everybody felt the 
same way. ... We’re a school that really wants to pride ourselves on teacher quality ... and 
would retain the right to performance-manage.” 


Unionization may help to address pay inequities between districts 
and charter schools but at the risk of financial sustainability 


Unionization often resulted in across-the-board salary increases for teachers and improved 
transparency around pay raises. Teachers hoped these efforts would reduce pay gaps between 
districts and charter schools, making charter schools more attractive to teacher talent and 
stemming the departure of teachers on the basis of higher pay. But these wins came at a cost, 
as new salary schedules put pressure on administrators to address escalating expenditures 
without new sources of revenue. 


Teachers from nearly every site in our sample, across all three regions, cited lower pay at their 
school compared to others in the area as motivation to prioritize pay in collective bargaining 
agreements.'° Teachers were acutely attuned to what they would be earning at a district- 
operated school in their region or city. One teacher told us they started out making “at least 
$5,000 less than [their] peers who started in [the local district].” Another teacher from a 
different campus said, “Certainly, the wages were pretty low compared to other public schools 
in the area. ... If | could get a job in [the district], | could easily make $7,000 more.” Another 
teacher claimed that “we were the lowest paid teachers in the state.” 


For teachers across our sample, better salaries were not just seen as a matter of fairness but 
as a way to reduce turnover. One teacher told us that “teachers are not getting paid anywhere 
near a salary where they can support themselves financially. ... If you can’t pay your bills, you 
can’t keep working here, that’s why turnover was always big.” Another teacher from an urban 
Midwestern district echoed this sentiment: “We had a system that was fairly unsustainable 
where lots of teachers would work for a year or two and then go to a [school district] where 
they knew that they could get a good contract. And since we’ve had a good contract, we’ve had 
like over 90 percent retention.” 


Desires for increased pay found sympathy with management. Administrators from three of the 
schools in our sample readily acknowledged pay gaps, and wished they could do more. One 
said, “I think teachers just wanted to be paid what [district] teachers get paid. And | think we 
pay probably significantly less at our school.” Another echoed, “So there were two teachers 
that were saying, ‘| can be making more money somewhere else.’ And we agreed. Right? There 
are always other schools that would pay more.” 


However, administrators referenced the need to balance their budgets and named a variety 
of constraints they believe impacted charter schools in particular.” Nexus Charter School’s 
administrator openly worried about the financial sustainability of new pay schedules. “Since 
you've had the union, and they’ve been getting the union pay, we haven’t covered our costs. 
And our parent organization is kind of floating us for some of the things we need, like books 
and computers and stuff like that. So we’re not really financially viable now. And so how long 
can we live with that?” 
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Schools that leveraged the negotiation process to improve understanding of charter schools’ 
financial constraints seemed better positioned to navigate this tension between higher salaries 
and financial sustainability. A teacher at Enzo noted, “We know that our funding is not the 
same as [district] public schools. We can’t just go to the city and just ask for a tax increase.” 
The school was on a fixed budget, the teacher noted, so salary increases would compete with 
other priorities—like a new facility. At Enzo, teachers were comparing their salaries to school 
districts, but administrators had used other small charter schools as their comparison. “So when 
we had the conversation with the teachers,” explained the administrator, “I think the teachers 
understood what their salaries were based on. And so there wasn’t a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and you didn’t feel the negative energy in the school.” 


Likewise, a teacher at Griffon Charter School said, “We fundraise for like a huge part of our 
budget, and [administrators] were just really stressed and worried about like, ‘Okay, if we 
put this salary schedule in and then we can’t live up to it, what’s going to happen to this 
school?” They concluded that unionization had actually led to better understanding of the 
school’s finances, and they had more transparency than other schools. Another teacher here 
noted that the school made tradeoffs: less competitive salaries, but increased utilization of 
paraprofessionals and smaller class sizes. 


How unionization plays out may hinge on teachers’ choice of a 
bargaining agent and the priorities they pursue in collective bargaining 


Across the schools in our sample, we found noteworthy differences in how teachers and their 
unions approached bargaining with charter schools. These differences could have important 
implications for what practices—good or bad—became enshrined in charter school collective 
bargaining agreements. Which union charter school teachers choose as their representative 
may be an important shaper of bargaining priorities and the impact of unionization on charter 
schools. 


In some cases, teachers unions could approach negotiations in ways that reflected an open- 
ended commitment to advancing charter school teacher priorities, rather than a preexisting 
agenda. For example, one teacher we spoke with suggested, “The [union] was very supportive 
of what we were trying to figure out. They were supportive of us working together to form 
something that we could all live with.” Another teacher we spoke with told us that the union 
hosted a separate “branch” to tend to charter unionization and contract negotiation, which 
“had been really creative with us in realizing that the charter contract is probably going to look 
different from the [school district] contracts.” 


But in other cases, teachers unions could act to reinforce practices already in place in school 
districts, and at odds with those that charter school administrators viewed as important 
to how they serve students. One teacher, for example, cited her union’s recommendation 
that “we draw from other contracts” in drafting a new collective bargaining agreement. An 
administrator observed that the union seemed to bring standard-issue priorities. “Whether 
it makes sense or not, it’s directed by the union more than it’s directed by the teachers and 
what they want... . And so they were telling their teachers, you need lower class sizes and 
you need higher pay and you need all these different things, better benefits. But a lot of that 
doesn’t make sense for our school because we already have really low class sizes. It’s just that 
they follow this agenda and it’s the same agenda they have for [school districts], but it doesn’t 
really make sense to charters.” Another administrator noted, “So the union wanted the [state] 
education code to apply to our contract and there are many aspects of [state] education code 
that do not apply to charter schools.” 
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Administrators’ stories pointed to the possibility for dramatic differences among teachers 
unions in how they approach their work with charter schools. One administrator we spoke with 
cited a major change in the tenor of bargaining when teachers were no longer represented by 
a charter-focused branch of the local teachers union: “Now we are negotiating with a teachers 
union whose explicit condition is they don’t think charters should exist. And frankly, have been 
very publicly opposed to our schools. It’s a really, really different paradigm and a really, really 
different set of resources. ... So it really changes our ability really to get to a contract that is 
both fair for the teachers and also sustainable, for the schools.” 


Teachers and administrators at another school cited the school’s relationship with a union 
not affiliated with either of the nation’s main teachers unions as instrumental to their school’s 
relatively smooth path since unionization. One teacher spoke of the union’s openness to working 
with charter schools amid a politically charged environment. “All the teachers unions, which are 
traditionally hostile to charter schools, wouldn’t accept us. So the [noneducation affiliate] took a 
risk to accept a group of teachers for a union.” Another noted that teachers were “disheartened 
by what [the state union affiliate] puts out about charters. It creates an us versus them narrative.” 
When it came to bargaining, the union didn’t focus on existing district contracts but rather on 
“addressing the [problems] at the school.” According to the administrator, “One of the reasons 
that the teachers brought in the [noneducation] union was because they were not going to 
force us to keep teachers who shouldn’t be teaching at [this school].” 


Implications 


In the debate over whether unionization helps or harms school effectiveness, our study suggests 
reasons for both optimism and concern. In schools facing high rates of teacher turnover, 
mistrust between teachers and administrators, and lack of clear strategies for developing 
teachers, unionization may offer some welcome stabilization and clarity for all involved. But 
our interviews with teachers and administrators also suggest unionization may interfere with 
human resource and financial management practices charter schools view as central to their 
success with students. 


How collective bargaining plays out in charter schools will hinge upon whether charter school 
administrators and teachers unions can avoid well-traveled paths that pit one against another. 
Importantly, this means operationalizing collective bargaining agreements in ways that respect 
the unique mission of charter schools. Ensuring collective bargaining agreements can be 
financially sustained over the long term and that they help to reinforce rather than undermine 
effective teaching are two key steps toward this end. 


Our sample is too small to come to definitive conclusions on these matters. But our findings 
do suggest some recommendations that may help charter school administrators, teachers and 
their unions find common ground in service of students: 


For charter school operators and administrators, our results elevate the importance of 
proactively addressing teachers’ concerns about problems arising in their schools. This 
means providing teachers a seat at the decision-making table, clarifying expectations 
about teachers’ pay and advancement, and promoting transparency around resource use. 
Teachers are often motivated by perceptions of dysfunction that should be addressed— 
inside or outside the collective bargaining process. Charter school boards should ensure 
that administrators are accountable and that broken school cultures are not left to fester. 
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Union leaders and teachers have a role to play in ensuring unionization does not 
undermine practices central to charter schools’ success with students. Acknowledging 
the limits of public dollars available and making reasonable demands will be important 
to ensuring pay raises don’t undermine their schools’ long-term financial sustainability. 
Unions and the teachers they represent can also work together to ensure the collective 
bargaining agreements prioritize student learning and well-being and don’t simply 
recreate provisions in agreements negotiated in the nearby school districts. Unions could 
go a long way toward building productive working relationships with charter schools 
by staking out a shared advocacy agenda, such as increasing state or local funding for 
charter schools, and by ending efforts to depict charter schools as a dire threat to the 
future of public education. 


Ultimately, our study just scratches the surface on how collective bargaining agreements can 
shape practices inside charter schools. Are charter school collective bargaining agreements 
destined to replicate the same old salary scales, professional development systems, and 
financial sustainability challenges that exist in school districts? Or can they build new systems 
that more effectively support teacher development and advancement and make more strategic 
and sustainable resource allocations? The answers will be central to understanding how 
unionization comes to impact charter schools and the students they serve. 
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Appendix A. Semi-structured interview questions 
]. How long have you been teaching/leading at X school? 
a. Probe on whether they were present for unionization 
b. Probe on whether they have experience at another school - unionized or not 
2. What do you remember about the unionization effort? 
a. Probe: Did you support unionization? Why or why not? 
3. From your point of view what were the big issues that came up in unionization? 


a. Probe on the process, how long did it take, did the board try to delay, did the 
community get involved, etc. 


b. Did these carry through to collective bargaining? 


4. What parts of the contract struck you as a win and why? What did the contract seem to 
change? 


a. Probe on Compensation, Class size, Teacher evaluation, Grievances & Layoffs, School 
day, Transfers & Vacancies 


5. What parts of the contract felt like compromises? Can you describe anything that felt like 
a loss? Why did it feel like a loss? 


a. What changed since the previous contract? Cif applicable) 


6. What other instructional or organizational changes, if any, have occurred at the school 
since becoming unionized? 


a. Talent pipelines, Recruiting practices, Funding/budgets, Curriculum adoption, 
Training & Coaching, Leadership & Governance 


b. Have you observed any changes to test scores, student learning, teacher retention, 
etc.? 


7. How have relationships changed at the school since unionization? Have there been any 
examples of decisions that seemed harder or easier to make? 


a. Probe on principal, teachers, students, parents 
b. How do people communicate? 
c. How receptive are people to each other’s points of view? 


8. Knowing what you know now, do you think unionization has benefited you and the school? 
Why? 


a. Probe on trust, collective efficacy, student learning 
9. Is there any question we didn’t ask or anything else you’d like to share? 


a. Optional probe if non-responsive: What advice would you give a colleague at a non 
unionized school? 
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